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‘SsLARKS!”? 


“ It appears that the doings of those terrible creatures, ‘ The Ball’s Pond Banditti,’ are to be illustrated and described each week on the front page of Larks! 
Poor Pa was naturally curious to make the acquaintance of these gentlemen, so he invited them all to a winkle tea in the back garden at Mildew Court. He 
has since observed more than once that he always considered Alexandry and Bill Higgins sultry, but they are lamb-like when compared to the ‘ Banditti.’ 
However, on Monday next, May 1, the First Number of Larks! will come out, and as it is only a Halfpenny, there’s bound to be a big rush for it.’—Tootsix. 


A LESSON FROM LONGFELLOW. THE “SLOP.” 


— 


“SLoP” is back-slang for a policeman, and bears no 
teference to ready-made clothing. The new police were 
called “ Bobby” and * Peeler,” in allusion to the Christian 
name and surname of Sir Robert Peel, who was the prime 
mover in effecting their introduction and improvement, 
The term Bobby, however, many years before was applied 
to an official square-keeper, who was called “ Bobby the 
Beadle.” Policemen, too, were once called “ Raw Lobsters,” 
but now more commonly “Slops” or * Coppers.” 

If you turn to the early volumes of J’unch, you will find 
that a policeman is depicted as a ridiculous object in a 
funny tall hat, a tight, tailed coat and white trousers, much 
too short for him. There was little of caricature in these 
victures, and within a year or so some rural Bobbies could 

e found wild and weird of aspect, 

It was on September 20, 1820, that the new policemen 
first entered on their duti We read that their dress, 
their supposed military character, and the extreme jealousy 
with which all classes of Englishmen view anything which 
may be supposed to derogate from their rights and privi- 
leges, long conspired to make this most useful force in the 
highest degree unpopular. Epithets of the most odious 
character were heaped upon them, attacks most abusive and 
viene and a few sneer ot pip sularity amongst its 
« ‘ ’ dine Yet it’s not all beer and skittles members were cagerly seized hold of as arguments against 
Than though ewindllag be sublime, When it ends ia ‘doing tite 1” the general body. However, this prejudice, which has never 
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quite quitted the minds of some of the lowest classes, gradually 
toned down, and the imbecile old Charlies ceased to be regretted 
by anybody but thieves. 

The first murder of a new policeman occurred on the night of 
August 16, 1530, when Long, a police-constable, No. 43, of the 
G Division, was stabbed to death. He was on his beat in Gray's 
Inn Lane, about half-past twelve, when he observed three men of 
very suspicious appearance hanging about, and he and a brother 
officer followed them as far as the church at the back of Mecklen- 
burgh Square. Here they stopped and spoke to one another ina 
low voice, and Long coming up warned ikea to take their depar- 
ture. The words were searcely out of his lips when he was violently 
seized by the arms by two of the party, while the third stabbed 
him to the heart. So desperate was the wound, that the murderer 
was unable to withdraw the weapon with which it was inflicted ; 
buat in his ettorts to do so, he pulled away the handle, and then all 
three ran off. The act was witnessed by more than one person, 
and several individuals immediately rushed to the spot. Long 
pet hs “Tam a dead man,” fell to the ground, and his head being 
raised a the knee of one of the witnesses, he immediately 
expired, 

The other policeman, in the meantime, chased the assassins, and 
one, named William Sapwell, was caught after he had runa con- 
siderable distance. Two other persons were taken into custody, 
but it turned out they had nothing to do with the occurrence, 
When arrested, Sapwell, who gave the name of John Smith, was 
greatly agitated and frightened, He protested his innocence, and 
refused to give any information as to his occupation in life or his 
connections. 

He asserted at his trial that he had been that night to the Bed- 
ford Tea Gardens, at Camden Town, and that on his way home he 
heard a cry of “Stop thief!" and had joined in the pursuit of four 
men whom he saw running away, when he himself was taken into 
custody. He wasa baker by trade, anda married man with five 
children. We read that the evidence of the witnesses was of the 
most conclusive description, and that he was found guilty and 
hanged, his remains being given to the directors of St. George's 
Hospital for dissection. 

But how was it that two wrong men were taken up? The story 
isa strange one; but these are all the important details given in 
the “ Newgate Calendar.” 

. * * * J * 
OME SWETE OME. 

me an billium iss stil stoni brok, bois, 

the boi, as we cal taturs, av sugest a messin wurd compytishun, 
@ propose OLE ALLY SLOPER 18 A—— 

the subscribshun is 1 d., an the wormist member gett itt. 


urry upp! 
(Next week, “ Bow Strect Runners.” ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——— 

Phe Corser ients wishing their MSS, or Sketches to be returned, 
should inclosea stam ped carelope large enough to contain ths 
contributions submitted. Do not inclose loose stamps. 


Quite distinct, of course, INQUIRER. Glad you like the renture, 
Fum. Your commission, C.H,WItson, /sv’t much to do with him, 
Just as good, of course, INSURANCE ; Better, many people say. Call 
when you are passing, HUMBER; You can see them any day, 
Many thanks for relic, SConcuER, It shall be most highly prized. 
Most unsuitable, Miss MULLES ; You, we think, were ill-advised, 
Hardly in our line, COLUMBO; Try the Saturday Review. What 
an ancient chestnut, FiBBER; We expected more from you, 
Sketch is useless to us, DARKIE; Seis yours, A BHOY FROM CORK. 
ALLY has returned it, SAPPHO. Snatcher, PUNTER, in a@ walk, 
Better, GEM, while you're ahout it Send a dozen ocer here. We 
can always do with diamonds; They'll be welcome, never fear. 

=e 


“ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
The Largest Circulation of any Illustrated Paper in the World, 


Forwarded to any part of the World, Sarawak and Bechuanaland 
excepted, post free: 
3 Months, 1s. &d.; 6 Months, 3s. 3d.; 12 Months, 6s. 6d. 
In Stamps or P.O.0.8 payable to GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“THE SLOPERIES,” 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Weekly Contents Bills will be sent post free to Newsagents 
on application, 


PARIS: 
On sale at all Kiosques and Booksellers’, at 20 centimes, or by 
special arrangement at our 


PARIS AGENCY, 22 RvE DE La BANQUE. 
SEVEN OLAIMS ALREADY PAID. 


£150— 


Will be paid to the next-of-kin of any Man, Woman, Boy, or Girt 
(Railway S:rvants on duty yet allel who shall happen to meet 
with his or her death ina Railway Accident, in any part of 
the United Kingdom, PROVIDED a@ copy of the current ‘issue of 
“ ALLY SLOPER'S HAUF-HoLiDay ” be found upon the Deccased at 
the time of the Accident. “ALLY SLOPER's HALF-HOLIDAY” is 
published throughout the United Kingdom every Wednesday after. 
noon at 1 o'clock, and the Insurance lasts one week from that time, 
expiring at 1 o'clock the following Wednesday afternoon. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


=~ 

New Lodger. Yes Mrs. Nipper, the rooms will suit me very well, 
and I suppose a monthly account will suit you? Pay as I go is 
my principle. : 

rs. Nipper (who docs not think much of the luggage). Vil 
trouble you for the rent in advance, sir, please. Pay as you come 
is my principle, sir. oe 

* 

GWENDOLEN wishes to know how long young women should be 
engaged. This must be a matter of taste toa great extent, and we 
do not believe that there is any law of etiquette relating to it, but 
we should suggest that it would be better for long young women 
to be engaged to long young men, or else when kissing time came 
awkward complications might arise, 


* 
WHEN Jones was arrested for forging a cheque, 
He met his sad fate without moans, 
And remarked when they slipped on the handcuffs that they 
Had united the “ Darbies” and Jones. 
s * 
> 

Rer. Mr. Canter. 1 am sure, my dear sister, that you will take 
what I am going to say in the right spirit. Don't you think it isa 
little—ahem!—uncharitable to tell tales about your neighbours, and 
—ahem!—gossip as you do? 

Sister. Oh, but Mr. Canter, whenever I repeat anything that I 
have heard about anybody else, [ always say that 1 do not believe 
it, you know. + 

= 


ToorTS!E is not so well as she mizht be. She is suffering from a 
frightful attack of rheumatism, that quite lames the poor dear 
child. A nasty, spiteful fellow in the band. who plays the cornet, 
would blow through it straight at her ankles, and as she's been 
doing her barn-door pas de quatre in thin shoes, she’s got a 
dreadful cold in the ankles from the draught. Either that chap 
must be ordered to play direct at the O.P., or she'll have to take 
to knitted worsted. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 


No. 470.—The “Sedan Chairwoman " Costume. 


ZOO-ILLOGICAL STUDIES. 
The Pheas-antcatcr. 


< 


Swell, The proper fare is a shilling, cabby. 
Cabby. You're about right there, guv'nor, for an ordinary inderwidual. But I 
couldn't think of chargin’ a torf like yerself less than half a dollar. 


“ Poor oll Buskin had a had fit last night.” 
“What, apoplexy?" “No, Bene-fit’ only 
Tes, 6d, in the house.” 


STUDY FROM LIFE. 
Mr. Poppler beiny introduce! to 
youns lady, 


YT 


[Saturday April 29, 1893. 


Patron, Where is the scene of the picture you propose to 
me to be laid, may I ask? : aa pabs 
y i hh Mforth Pols Why, h paint that? nobod 
tron. The No ‘ole y, how can you paint that? no 
ever succeeded in getting there yet. y 
-{rtest, That's quite true, but don't you see, that’s just what'll 
make the work so valuable. *,* 


‘T1s now the merry, merry springtime. The lambs are skippinz 
in the London parks; yet it is nota pleasure season for all and 
each and every. See the toil-worn gardener labouring with his 
besom on the vg oat Park lawn. The perspiration is pouring 
from his heated face; his limbs ache with fatigue. “Ah!” he 
sighs wearily, “that Sunday kiss-in-the-ring! them guardsmen 
and them slaveys! You've no idea, sir, how it tires you sweeping 
away the hairs that falls from the Grenadiers’ bearskins, let alone. 
if you wear thin boots the hairpins that digs into your feet. Why 
they can't play calmer-like 1 can’t make out, I can tell yer.” 


A FOX should never have a speck 

oe his —_ ced ef 

He's always got a “ brush,” you see, 
And thus should not be dusty. 


s 
Young Man (at photographer's). Do you make a smaller charge 
for taking a quantity? 
Photographer. Smaller charge? Jumping Moses! I should think 
not. Why, | shall haveall my work cut out to get your feet inside 
the plate as it is. *,° 


First Johnnie, T’'ve hada tune running in my head all day. Is 
it ever that way with you? 

Second Johnnie, No, dear boy, there isn't room. I've gut some- 
thing in my head, you know. +. 


“WHat a good little boy Johnnie Smith is compared to vou, 
Teddy! See how nicely he keeps his copy-books! Why, he's 
actually paid out of his own pocket money to have them properly 
bound in stiff boards!" “Fond of his books! Not him! He only 
has ‘em made stiff and thick like so that he can shove 'em into his 
clothes and ward off the whackings.” 

es 
2 

The Nipper. “The boy is father to the man,” isn’t he, dad? 

The Pater. So the saying runs, my lad, so the saving runs. 

7 The Nipper. And the first duty of a boy is obedience to his 
‘ather 

The Pater, The first duty, my son, 

The Nipper, And I'm a boy, eh? 

The Pater, Yes, 

The Nipper. And you're a man, father? 

The Pater. That's right, Jackie. 

The Nipper. Well, then, lend me my next week's pocket money 
in advance. ** 


THE average account of the capture of aborsier reads very much 
like the report of acricket match. First of all the occupant of the 
house is out, then the burglar, being stumped, wants to qo in, but 
a policeman, who is beled, interferes, and the burglar is canyit, 
while running, by another constable at point ; in fact, it is a wicket 
job altogether, Pad 


She. Fancy you writing for the papers! I can scarcely believe it. 
Do you really write for money ? . 

The Poet (dismally). Yes ; I've written three times fora cheque 
but I haven't got it yet. ** 


Legal Tutor, Now, Mr. Bricfer, what is a writ of Fi-Fa? 
Pupil, 1 don't know. 
Legal Tutor (aside). Lucky beggar! 


* 
ACLOCK, it’s very plain to see, 
Much labour dacea't like, 
Or else it’s plain it would not be 
So often on the strike. 


Flash Stranger ( patronising). Ah, my good man, you should 
never jude y outward appearances. 

Constable. 1 never do, fortunately for you, or you'd have bect. 
locked up half an hour ago. +" 

“May I hope to take you from church?” he asked, timidly ; and 
the bright, sunny-faced girl, who had been angling for him impa- 
tiently, said sweetly, “Certainly, Mr. Timidsman, but I'd rather 
you took me to it one day.” And such was the look and the blush 
with which she accompanied her words that the bashful swain 
plucked up what courage he possessed, and weighed in with the all- 
important question. *,° 

Young Wife. I do wish you wouldn't gamble, Henry, dear. | 

ae | Teiband: I only play whist, my darling, and that is 4 
game of skill. 


Young Wife. I'm sure it isn't. Not as you play it, anyhow. 
ss 


s 
THE gentleman who eprang a surprise is no relation to the 
a individual who jumped at the notion and leaped at the 
idea. 8 


s 
First Tourist. Hullo! isn’t that pretty? Just look at that 
glorious yellow-clad hill! What is it? gorse? 
Second Tourist. Of gorse it is—hullo; my dear fellow, what /* 
the matter? *,* 


It is really remarkable how egotistical all men are with regard 
to everything concerning their own particular business or pro- 
fession. The other evening, after adinner party, the host observed! 
to a member of Parliament who was present, “ Mr. Jawkins, allow 
me to introduce Mr, Lambkins, who has just joined the noble army 
of martyrs,"—meaning that he had just been married. “ Pleased 
to meet you, sir,” said Jawkins; “what constituency do you 
represent?” +. 


Jackson, How do you like your new errand boy? 

Johnson. Oh, he’s a scorcher! He'll take any mortal thing he 
ean lay his hands on. ; 

Juckson. The Deuce! Did you ty him with Castor Oil? 


* 
‘Tis hard to hear some witless wight 
A joke attempt to tell, 
And all the time to feel that we 
Could tell it twice as well, 


* . 

“A MAN,” said ALLY, thrusting his fingers between the waistct 
buttons that deck his manly diaphragm, “a man is known by the 
company he keeps.” “ But you don't keep no company,” said Mac. 
sweetly ; “the bally company you happen to be in always has to 
keep you. If you'd only as much as supply a halfpenny for * 
week's Hoole sometimes, it would save your pride a wee bit 
anyhow, wouldn't it?” And then the hot anger in the glance 
the Eminent would have been enough to melt the wires of a brace 
of crinolettes. ‘ce 

s 


THE young lady who could not sing the old songs on account of 
their being too dear to her, has received a catalogue of new anu 
popular ditties at half cost. oe 


Labour Agitator (to first mate). Who do you consider the be-t 
spokesman on board ! 
First Mate. The man at the wheel. - 
[Labour Agitator makes his way to the whecl, and finds that. 
though the man has the spokes at his singers’ ends, he isn 
the sort of xpokcaman he wants, 


SS 


Saturday, April 29, 1898.) 


TOOTSIE AT THE PALACE THEATRE. 


— 


Turn to your Peter Pindar (I am not addressing Mr. W. 8S. 
Gilbert’s young lady) and read his ode to My Barn eo to save 
you the trouble, I will repeat 
the lines about the barn in 
question, which appears to 
have n the refuge of some 
hapless votaries of the Sock 
and Buskin, from the joint 
persecution of churchwardens 
and overseers, in the good old 
times when actors were mum- 
mers, rogues and vagnbonds. 
Says P. P. (otherwise Dr, 
Wolcot) : 

“Sweet haunt of solitude and rats, 
Mice, tuneful owls and purring 


cats, 
Who, while we mortals sleep, the 
gloom pervade ; 
And wish not for the sun's all- 


eye 
Their mousing mysteries to espy ; 
Blest ny Petemrbes amidst the 

. 8 


“ When persecution with an iron 


Dared drive the moral menders 
from the land, 
Calla players—friendly to the wan- 
dering crew— 
Thine eyes with tears surves'd 
the mighty wrong, 
Thine open arms received the 
mournful ug — 
Kings without shirt and queens 
with half a shoe. 


“Alas! what dangers gloom'd 
of late around ! 
Monarchs and queens with halters nearly bound ; 
Duke, dukeling, princess, prince consigned to jail ; 
And what the very soul of pity shocks, 
Poor oli King Lear was threaten'd with tne stocks; 
Cordelia with the cart’s unfeeling tail!” 


Times have chauged since then. Actors and actresses are all 
ladies and gentlemen. Ask them, if you don't believe me. And 
many of them looh down from a heig t on muzsio-hall artistes ir 
artists, as sume of those members Lage to write it). I should, for 
instance. like to hear Mrs. Kendal’s opinion of Dan Leno and 
Bessie Bellwood. That would be funny, if you like. . 

The Dookeling Snook will talk to you as long as you care to 
listen about the music-halls of the [cma and their shady surround- 
ings. It seems to have been a shabby, shambling life at its best. 
He remembers the first lion comique who started a brougham to 
convey him from hall to hall for his three or four nightly turns. 
The lion comique’s 
coachman possibly 
refreshed whilst 
waiting — anyhow, 
the brougham came 
to grief the first 
week, and for a 
while the L. C. fell 
back on common 
cabs and plebeian 
busses, 

Time was when 
oudding music-halls 
were but upstairs 
coomns at public. 
houses, and when 
the landlord had to 
keep a_ sharp look 
out on his larder if 
it lay in the artiste’s 
way to and from 
the “platform.” In- 
stances are recorded 
of suusages, bacon, 
cheese, joint seven 
being dug out of 


the corpes-teas of 
popular — warblers, 


and goodness 
knows how more 
or less serviceable 
the early crinoline 
way have proved, F n 

The present moment seems to me to be the turning point with 
che music-halla. Music-halls have of late become so popular with 
rsyhouse frequenters, that playwriters creep a3 close to them as 
may be. Wiil they presently pass them by is the question? Yet 
it seems as though there were a limit to music-hall enterprise. The 
sume singers and the samo eougs turn up again and again, and if 
you wander from one hall to another you cannot dodge them. As 
ikely as not, if you took a series of cabs, you would follow and 
reach just in time for the world-renowned smilemonger you had 
xecn two or three times at other places the same evening. 

The Palace Theatre of Varieties tried at starting several new 
notions, but the shareholders, every one of whom, I suppose 
imagines himself all a * peopie's caterer,” object to expense, am 
cling tenaciously to the old, old lines; or, perhaps, each has a 
novelty up his sleeve the rest don’t see their way to back. 

This week's show at the Palace Theatre is a very good one, but 
very different to that of a fortnight since. Sandow is still to the 
fore and as strong 
as ever. The Fuir 
Equestrienne is a 
lively sketch, and 
The Bricklayers 
bring the house 
down. The 
Brothers Harlow 
are screamingly 
funn b and 
Ada janche 
ditto, ditto. 
There may not be 
much poetry 
about Tennyson, 
unless it be the 
poetry of knock- 
about motion, but 
O'Gorman is a 
perpendicular 
voem as long as 
i keeps his Tele 
ance. Charles 
Coborn I have so 
often praised, as 
I think 1 have 
also the Boissets, 
that I need hardly 
repeat my advice 
to go and see 
them. 

If Sir Augustus 
Harris cannot 
manage an up-to-date music-hall, I don't know anyone who can ; 
but music-halls and theatres cannot always be gold mines, I'd 
sturt one myself to-morrow if I thought they could. 


The Brotners Harlow. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY, 


“I WOULD I WERE A LAMB!” 

“I WOULD I were a lamb!” she cried, 
While in her oftice seated, 

And down her face on either side 
The burning teardrops tleeted ; 

Bue still the quickness of her quill 
Knew not the least abatement, 

As she transeribed (with much ill-will) 
Adry aud lengthy statement. 


The wish was fervent, strong. sincere, 
Aud “ Dear Miss Jones,” fF muttered, 
“I'm very pleased indeed to hear 
The pious words you've uttered, 
For, in this world of vice and sin, 
One cannot help admiring 
A creature who to lamb-like in- 
Nocence is thus aspiring.” 
Then angrily sie turned about 
And glared upon me, snorting, 
“T've all these leaves to copy out 
Ere | can go a-courting : 
So 1 would gladly skip a lot, 
Lest Alf elsewhere go tripping ; 
And, were I but a lamb, I'd not 
Be bkumed, you know, for skipping, 
— Se 


HISTORICAL IMPOSTORS. 
No. 4—QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

IF it hadn't been for a slice of luck in the matter of the Armada 
we should never have heard very much of Good Queen Bess or of 
Merrie England either, for that matter, for, without the opportune 
storm which scattered that fleet, chawed we should have been ; 
wiped out we should have been, and eternally licked to the small 
end of nothing. However, as it turned out all right, hurrah for 
Drake and Frobisher, and Hawkins and the other pronenens 
pes who condescended to give over skittles and finish the 
Spaniards! while Elizabeth reviewed the troops at Tilbury, and 
then, in the service of her country, crossed over to Gravesend, had 
the usual meal of shrimps. and carried a quart back to town, neatly 
done up in the royal handkerchief, for home consumption. 

Born of Henry VIII., Bessie must have been rather confused as 
to who was her mother, as the royal mas had a way of getting be- 
headed and divorced that must have been highly mixing. Suc- 
ceeding her sister Mary, who, if like her antitype in song, sho 
“walked like this,” waded through a considerable amount of gore, 
Elizabeth early determined on establishing religious equality. 
Mary had harboured Protestants, and Elizabeth cried quits by 
occasionally tarringand teathering a Roman Catholic, or encourag- 
ing & recusant papist to state his opinions by the gentle persuasion 
of rack and thumb-screws and things, and so the merry little game 
of religious equality went on nobly, for in those days it was a 
matter of consideiable importance what kind of church you pre- 
ferred to sleep in. 

Elizabeth has usually been referred to us as “ Our Virgin Queen,” 
but, although we don't write to deny the poasibility of the justness 
of the name, if our Sister Sal had carried on in the way which 
Beas used to with her Court gallants, the family would have cut her 

As demide as onye nayle 
Yt ys inne anuye dvuore, 
—Ciavcer, 

It is remarkable that the said gallants were all men of bravery, 
and they must have needed it, for Bess was red-headed, aielipee 
and generally scraggy, with a figure as sympathetic to the touch as 
a second-hand meatsaw. Snappish and ill-tempered, she was as 
vain as a town-crier’s-dog with a button on its tail, and increasing 
age only made her insist the more on being loaded up with com- 
pliments, Phew! but it must have been tough work going thiough 
fn flirtation with that regal scarecrow, not to mention the rirk of 
being jabbed into the Tower and as likely as not having your head 
carefully removed, free of cost, if vouchance let the tail of soureve 
rest on more desirable goods in the ruyal presence. No wonder 
that Sir Walter Raleigh emigrated in despair, and tried to destroy 
the taste of the royal lip-xalve with tobacco aud potatoes. Essex, 
Leicester and Co. must have had anythiug but a rosy time of it, 
and the castles, parks, and titles which were bought with cuddlings 
and canvodlings were dear at the price. Mary Queen of Scots was 
decidedly naughty, but, then. she condoned all that by being super- 
latively nice, which was quite evough to make Lizer detest her. Add 
to this that Mary of Scots always had plenty of lovers, and that Eliza- 
beth was conscious that her own philanderings were rather one-sided, 
and conducted on the style of the haystack running after the cow, 
instead of t'other way on, and then you'll understand why the 

pretty Queen o' Scots was shortened bya head. But she could give 
her ministers fits, and, ruling with the voice and delicate manners 
which distinguish the discussions of Mrs, Piperand Mrs. Perkins 
“down our court,” she frightened timid historiographers to hand 
her down toa gullible and long-sutlering posterity us “Good Queen 
Bess.” For the facts only that she invented hoops and the biggest 
stick-up collars on record, she should be sufticiently detested by a 
generation that has to suffer a linen garotte and ia threatened with 


more crinoline. 
a 


DEUCED HARD LINES! 

It was on the very morning of the City and Suburban, and as 
the dutiful wife went tolet her husband out at the street door ns he 
was starting for town, she said to him, “ William, you know that I 
vat — of a new dress, and boots worse than bread ; when 
shi 

“My dear Maria!” he said, “do let me get over this month. 
You must know how terribly hard up Lam; but as xoon as I can 
see my way clear you shall have the dress and the boots, aud a 
jolly nice bonnet as well. Only be patient.” 

‘orty minutes after this he emerged from the smart public house, 
five strects off, with a large hamper under his arm, and a pair of 
race-glasses hanging over his shoulder. In the basket was a cold 
roast fowl, a couple of lobsters, a cold tongue, two salads, a dish of 
cold asparagus and many other good things. With “William” 
was the publican. He had a white hat on, race-glasses, too; 
and two bottles of wine under one arm and a box of sixpenny 
“La Stinkadores ” under the other. “Now then, Bill,” he said to 
“William "—“let’s geta hansom.” “All right, get a food "un,” said 
ir aan who should come along but William’s better 
palf!! 

* You here?” she exclainied. 

“Y.y-yes—I—I—I was going to take these—er—op’ra glasses 
to be mended for Mr. Bung.” 

“In—deed! And that basket?” 

“ Oh—er—I was going to take that round to the Ophan Asylum 
as a present to the children. It's been subscribed for by six 
Dusiness friends.” 

“William, it is untrue 

“Sh-h-h! Don't talk so loud.” 

“T shall talk as loudly as I like. I'll bet-——” 

; at Maria! have I ever deceived you? 1 never have—I will swear 


” 


“Very well, then, hand me over that hamper. That's it. J will 
take this to the asylum.” 

“M-M-M’ria, hadn't you better——” 

“No, sir, | hadn't. You had better make haste with those—er— 
op'ra glasses, as the man may want ’em: and take care you don't 
stand about in the sun.” 

Then she left him. He watched her turn the corner for home, 
then he caught up the publican, and said “ he'd just had a sudden 
attack of neuralgia, and thought he wouldn't go to Epsom that 
day, but run down once during the Derby week.” 

‘here was cold roast fowl, and lobster, and cold tongue, and 
asjmragus on the table at supper time that night, but he never 
smiled, even when his wife said that “she wished that she was 
an orphan, if that was the way they were fed.” 


SS ee 


Yi 
LA MARQUISE, 
ScENE: The salon of the bewildering widow, Madame Ia 


Marquise De la Cour, whom male Paris pronounces adorable, the 
other Maris * tevri- 
ble: whose path 
in life is tarked 
by a wake of bro- 
ken hearts and 
broken fortunes, 
She is in charm- 
ing spirits to- 
night, for she is 
revelling in) cou- 
quest. Her train 
of admirers is un- 
usually large even 


for her; and, 
exhilarated by the 
conquest, she is 


more brilliant—if 
posters more 
lovely—than ever. 

Hers is the 
beauty of the rose 
rather than the 
violet—of the 
flower in the full 
glory of its bloom 
than of the bud; 
of midsummer 
than of spring. 
She is Junoesque 
in her magniti- 
cence; her con- 
tour, her imperi- 
ousness, her beauty 
dazzles rather than attracts, and looks of admiration are levelled at 
her as she glides through the room. 

Amongst the latest recruits to the regiment of her adorers, the 
most important is the Austrian Baron Schwartz, the Colossus of 
finance, whose white fingers control the wires which regulate 
the state of markets, the peace of nations, the scarcity or plethora 
of the food of the people. He has just laid out a bayatelle of half 
a million francs in little presents for la Belle Marquise—the 
dantiest brougham in all Paris, horsed by a pair of steeds 
unmatchable for breeding and beauty save by each other,a tiara of 
diamonds and a uecklace of pearls, once the pride of an 
impoverished queen, and other trifles. M. le Baron deems ang 
woman a aé to be won by a shower of gold, and by the smiles 
and bewitching looks lavished upon him, one cannot but fail to 
see that he is a favoured suitor. . 

Absolutely the least important in the train is Armand Dorien. 
What does he bring to lay ac the feet uf the enchantress? Nothing 
but his love. His 
first love, pure as that 

of an angel for an 
angel, fierce as a 
flame, and like a 
flame consuming the 
heart it lives in; a 
love so intenxe, that 
at first it amused, un- 
til at last it bored, 
madame, who holds 
life far too short for 
grand passions. Be- 
sides, he isa mere lad 
of twenty; and at 
theage when woman 
is a philosopher, a 
queen, a man is in- 
sufferably juvenile. 

So Armand sits by, 
and, with fire in his 
eyes and heart, 
watches liv Marquise 
shoot kind glances 
from, oh, such eyes! 
at the rich Baron, 
and begins to wonder 
whether thure is 
aught under heaven 
not to be bought. 
This man has bought 
his patent of nobil- 
ity; next he will buy 
the love of la Marques: Armand can bear it no longer. He goes 
out into the starlight, cursing the golden calf and the dwellers in 
the wilderness called Society who worship it. How is it possible 
for him to contend agains’ such a rival? 

That obese Baron haunts him. Two hours later they meet in the 
club. Armand screens himself behind his cigarette smoke. Enters 
Beaurivart, ex-Colone! of Chasseurs, The cunversation turns on 
women, as is uxual where only men are. Someone mentions 
la Marquise. Beaurivart, who does not like Schwartz. mentions 
her past. The Baron leaves the gage untouched. There is one 
thing his money cannot obtain for him, that is courage ; so he lets 
the Culonel insult the woman whose slave he is before the worid ; 
uotil Armand Doricn, rising, strikes the old fire-eater on the cheek 
calls him “ Lache /” and “ Menteur!" throws down his card, and 
walks out. ; 

Within twelve hours Dorien faces the old Chasseur—faces the 
istul that never 
ails. 

“Pity,” — growls 
the Colonel, as he 
takes a passing look 
on the handsome 
white face upturned 
to the sky. “I 
would rather it had 
been the fat Baron 
with the brown of 
his gold in his 
skin. 

As the men leave 
the ground a wo. 
tmuan reaches _ it, 
kneels beside the 
dying lad, calls his 
name. he has 
heard how, when 
the rich coward on 
whom — she had 
swiled let the slur 
rest on her name, 
this young Galanad 
leaped up to 
champion it with 
his life. She has 
tlown hither just in 
time. 

To sec the life- 
blood gushing from 
the heart that loved her best in all the world! To hear hint in his 
death-sigh breathe her name : 

“ Marguérite !” 

“Me voici! Armand! 
voice. 

And he is content. 


Admirers, 


Koncels beside the dying lad, 


Rien-aim4é!" she cries, in a despairing 
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a 
Wildl ' 
D> ce MG. “My husband avfully treats me, dear. Only last 
ing yo i t] ‘ ‘ week he wanted me ve him a of gloves I hat 
poly te take ob ie pie ~ scot peony * What was Mrs, Dash’s ball like? “Don't Pine, old man, although you must be a Deal Board lost to him in a bet. I shall go in for a legul 
rise up against you like animal painting. “Terribly flat.” by people telling you you are so exceedingly Piane.” separation.”"—E£xtraet from Letter of Young Lady. 
DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE INTERVIEWED 8Y A. SLOPER.—CHARLES A. JECKS, Esq. 
©,° Miss Sloper will be delighted to receive photographs from those 
of her Jriends whose portraits have not yet been inserted. x A 
TOOTSIE'S FRIENDS. 
a 
6 


= 
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“Mr. SLOPER !" cried Mr. Charles A. Jecks, the genial acting-manazer and treas- remarked, awd put them on, “Not so,” sald the proper!y-man, removing them. Then 
urer of the Adelphi Theatre. “The Royal Box for Mr. SLOPER, an{ see that it is the Wreck beyau hunting for Mr. Jecks in the zentlemen’s dressing-rooms, aud when 


furnished with a programme, opera-glass, a bottle of * Unsweetened,’ and a captain's he came to that of the stage-villain, his eye fell on the hunting suit worn by Mr. y 
biscuit.” “Nay, my dear Charles, although it would give me pleasure to see again Abinslon, “I may as well hunt for him in character,” said and ebetereel Ey to 

your admirable play of the Black Domino, I am here to-night for the express purpose inves himself in it. The Covent Garden Ball Scene was on, and, unnoticed, he 

of interviewing you.” Mr, Jecks’ visage turned as white as his snowy shirt-front. luingled in the throng, At the back of the stage at length he spied his victim, t 

“What!” he gasped, and bolted. “Charles,” muttered A. SLOPER, “I will be one “ Yoicks!" said he.——(3) The next moment they were face to face—(4) But Miss b 


with ye!” and, knowing every inch of the theatre, he made his way behind the scencs, Clara Jecks, looking charming in her Spanish dress, hurried up. “Oh, my father!” 
and there was Mr. Jecks! The bust of Homer was standing at the wing, not with criel she; then turning to A. SLOPER, “Wretch! what would you ?"——(5) And 


No, 284.—MIss BLANCHE CALDICOTT. Mr. Kersley—who plays the part—within it. A. SLOrER was inside in atwinkle, | Mrs. Patrick Campbell, arrayed as Cleopatra, bale him “Retire!” Lut A. SLOPER f, 
ei ; hee.” The Dook Snook: and shuffled up to him, and began, artfully : “ You, Mr. Jecks, have been acting- siid he was very sorry, but he had a duty to perform, and no doubt would have per- ' 
Star of my life, Tam pining for thee. a SOE SRCOE. manager here for a considerable time?” “ Indeed I have, ar, Rocsiey.” Pa now, formed it, for he is, as all F.O.S.'s know, determined, had not Mr. Jecks ee the f 
‘3 my darling, all that my heart knows tell me, during that time have you——" (1) Here unfortunately, A. SLOPER — opportunity to retire. Breaking away, A. SLOPER followed. “ Have you seen Jecks ?” 
3 Dire connot tell: thee, my fe 7 —Lord Bob. sneezel Homer's head off the pedestal, Again Mr. Jecks bolted. “Damn that he asked of Mr. Norman. “I expect he is in his room,” replied tie stage-manager. 
bs hihi San, sneeze !" said he, “but for that I should have got it all out of him !"——(2) Seeing “Open in the Queen's name!” cried A. SLOPER, putting his shoulder to the door. 
“Alas! my passion goes all unrewarded.” = —The Hon. Billy. the black dominy and mask, worn by Miss Millant.on a chair, “This will suffice.” he Tt few open, and he fell_ prone, and Mr. Jecks fled over his prostrate form, 


PLAYING IT LOWER DOWN ON THE ELDER. 


~——___) | 


(1) “It's no'a doctor ye want, it’s a pricst—yes, (2) “Don't glare at me, Mr. Duncan McNab, you'll no’ intimidate me wi’ yer bullying ways; I say (3) And the Elder said, as he patiently fomentel his cheek, “ The Doctor's 
I repeat it. a pricst.” it again, it's a pricst ye require, for a more sanctimonious humbug it wid be deeficult tae find.” @ tine man and a candid ane, but he Las # heavy hand at clouting a bug. 
——e— = — en eee = —~-— —— — cil Pt — é : 
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all ready and steaming! Fall Restraint the pauper keenly feela: He's not allowed to read at meals :—The public here would hail 
to, please, before it has time to get cold. :—The Prince of Wales again, I see, Will Master — with zest The news of Balfour's safe arrest, That's all, ladies and gentlemen: and now just one 
of the Masons be:—This knotty point the other day The lawyers argued, 80 they say :—All inthe word of advice. Don't, on any account, forget that Monday next, May 1. is (he day of the century— 
bine Levant they lay, A very powerful array :—For Larks! the sestire first of May Will be a the day when the world will be made hap ww by the publication of Zarks! Be ready, get up early 
great, eventful day:—The Marquis you will here detect With Dizzy's facourite blossoms decked:— and obtain a copy at all costs. Ta-ta!——THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN. | 


Ilere youare, my hearties! Here's a tasty little repast for you. 
Proceed i j 


“DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT," etc. 


< m « ' 


, | { 
‘ | 
4 
; 
\ 
4 am . 
| t) 
7d / 0 | | vl 
‘ 1 
Mrs. ‘Arris (to small railway oficial), Don't you address them 
sort o’ remarks to me, young man, Tll trouble yon to be perlite % : 
to heverybody, ‘Ow do you know us I ain't the Queen a-travelling t ‘ 
in disguise ? 
\| 
' 
| 1 
Pe IN THE PARK. 
Tm so sorry T can’t walk with you, Mr. Sambow, but I Showing how one Sloperius Superbus was the first to land from y 
expect to meet oi! busband and then there might be a scene; the Roman boats in the year 55 B.c. Vis 
he's so dreadfully jealous, you know.” They quarrelicd last Sunday, and since then they have ecn very distant to one another, (From @ Vase in the possession uf the present Eminent.) bo 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


—_~— 


“RLARKS!”" 

Orn new Halfpenny Comic will certainly knock ‘em, The First 
Nunber will be out/ou Monday nest, May 1. Although dated 
Monday, Larks! 
will always. be 
published on 
the Friday pre- 
vious, so make 
a mental note of 
Friday, April 28, 
It will be a 
memorable day, 
and one you 
won't forget in 
a hurry. Have 
your Halfpenny 
ready. There 
will be several 
unusually 
attractive  fea- 
tures in Larks! 
G. Gordon 
Fraser's picture 
of “The Ball's 
Pond Banditti” 
can only be des- 
cribed as a 
screamer ; while 
H. T, Johnson's 
Serial Story, 
» Condemned to 

sath,” is most 
certainly a start- 
p. ler. The remain- 
> ing six pages of 
pictures and 
reading will mage you yell for a week—this is guaranteed—and 
tne Insurance Coupon means £50 to your nearest relative if you 
are unfortunate enough to get coopered up_in a Railway Accident. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! what a Ha'p'orth Larks! will be! 


* 

THE future of the English stage isa thing to tremble at. That 
che vapourings of Ibsen should be tolerated and even fostered by 
un increasing number of playgoers is bad enough, but there is 
worse in + An American Indian lady—the only one who has 
ever achieved a success upon the stage—is over here. searching 
around for an opportunity of producing an original play from her 
own pen, J/er name is Go-One-Go-Mohawk, and her drama is 
entitled Wep.Ton-No- Mah, If this isn’t enough to make the hair 
curl, what is? ers 

s 


A CONTEMPORARY laments exceedingly the increase in the 
umber of effeminate men, Thank goodness this particularly 
objectionable class will never 
bea large one, for the woman >) 
ix indeed « rarity who prefers 
an insipid, made-up, languid & 
weakling to a manly, broad- 
shouldered fellow to whom 
she: feels she can really appeal 
to with safety for protection. 
Look at the heroes of the 
novels, especially favoured of 
the fair sex, are they not fine, 
muscular Christians? | Even 
Ouida, who endowed — her 
dandy guardsmen with a deli- 
cate taste for jewel-studded 
dressing-cases and Jace hand- 
kerchiefs, anda tine discrimi 
uation in the matter of 
perfume, was careful to make 
them thoroughly proficient in 
all branches of sport and 
manly pastime, < 


Mr. Dupuy Wyatt, who 
bossed the Hove Skating Rink 
in 18%), has just now got a 
capital Company he is touring 
with in India. Writing from 
Bangalore to the Eminent, he 
says his Musical Sketch, en- 
titled Ally — Sloper, Exq., 
F.0.M., anil His Family Party, 


is big business, The Europeans 
rush to see it, while the natives hold up their hands in respectful 
amazement. From India, Dudley Wyatt and Co. journey to 
Australia, after which they are going to tackle Africa. The 
“ilALe "UN" isa big weight in the world, isn't it? 


Raovunt Kock ask! is the sweet-rounding cognomen of the latest 
infant prodigy. He is only eight, but already thumps the wholly 
inoffensive piauo in what & described as a masterly manner. The 
German Emperor has been decorating him with stars and things, 
and he is now entitled to the somewhat empty dignity of Court 
pianist. Little Kockalski isn't coming over here just for the pre- 
sent, so that you see. grumble as it may, England has still some- 
thing to be thankful for, ee 

. 


A. StopEn is suffering from a severe attack of winkles on the 
‘hest, and is now searching for a pin long enough to reach ‘em. 
Will any kind reader or readeress oblige? 

. 


* 

“OPERA at Popular Prices” at present holds the historic boards 
f Old Drury, snd a right goodly band ot illustrious songsters has 
the _ energetic 
Sir Augustus 
gathered 
around him— 
Signori Morello, 
Castelmary, 
Vaschetti 
Rinaldini. and 
Dufriche, 
Mdlles. Guercia, 
Palliser, Lucile 
Saunders, Bian- 
coli, Messrs. 
Wilfred Es. 
mond, Albert 
McGuckin, and 
numerous other 
distinguished 
warblers, The 
English — have 
often been 
sneered at for 
an unmusical 
nation, but a 
sight of the 
huge and ap- 
preciative 
audiences who 
have been 
I! drawn into the 
National _play- 
house by the excellent and varied programs provided by its 
manager, Would go, we feel assured, a long way to giving the lie to 
such umassertion. Our illustration is from La Guice. 


AE 
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In spite of legal disputes, etc., business is as brisk as ever at the 
Trocadero Music Hall, and the smile upon the genial “Sam's 
countenance broadens nightly. 


Sitting room it is difficult to rae oA 
tind atany period, and several SO es saat? 
times last week did A. SLOPER ff -- "tf 

have to seek the doormat as a we ( a.,, liad 


substitute for his usual stall. Ee ss 
But the Troc. is not a ane v | 
draughty place, and up to the 

present he has sut¥ered no ill 
effects. Doubtless, frequent 
imbibing of ‘ Unsweetened ” 
and other temperance beve- 
rages kept his system up to 
par. +. 


“SKIRTS,” says a contem- 
porary—whose chief mission 
is to chronicle things of in- 
terest to the fair—“‘are just n 
shade shorter this season.” 
This is comforting, anyhow, 
and tends to show that there 
is at least a remote possibility 
of attaining rational dress for 
women in the far future. In 
the meantime, Benedicts 
would be glad to know that 
prices also are similarly 
alfected, ** 

s 


THE Friend of Man has been 
pleased to confer the “Sloper 
Award of Merit” upon Mr. W. 
PENFOLD, because he revar- 
nished the Old Un's Molara. “ Feyther,” quoth the Cerulean-Orbed 
Alexandry, * Willian has done you a good turn. By stoppin’ some 
of your ivories, a-scalin’ of others, and hextractin’ of the decayed 
‘uns, ‘e's put you on a sound footing once again. You will now be 
able to eat your ‘ardbake and crack your brazeel nut as of yore.” 
And A. SLOPER turned into the Blue Pig and wept tears of heart- 
felt thankfulness, aes 

s 
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THE suggestion that Evelina should contribute a girl's column 
each week to Larks! has been received by “The Ball's Pond Ban- 
ditti” with fiendish yells, “es 

s 


AN eminent mathematician has, SLOPER hears, been endeavouring 
to calculate exactly how many horses chere are in the United 
Kingdym, This is nothing ; it is the precise number of asses that 
it is so difficult to ascertain, ee 
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ALL hail the First of May ! and may it bring peace, warmth, and 
friskiness to all our readers ‘This is A, SLOPER'S sentiment, and 
with two of “Un- 
sweetened” cold 
does he drink to 
the as (td occa- 
sion. May Day 
acts asarort of 
tonic on A, Sio- 
PER, for on that 
occasion goes he 
emerge from his 
winter's shell 
and = gambol 
about with the 
gewal,  lamblet 
mint-siuce and 
hew potatoes, 
On Monday next 
willthe Eminent 
One be as busy 
as the busiest of 
bees, and not 
only does he 
hope to supply 
the British Pub- 
lie with amuse- 
ment and plea- 
sure in the shape 
of sundry 
Larks! but, 
what is more, he 
means to do it. 
As for Jack-in- 
the-Greens, May meetings, etc., of courge they will receive as much 
of the Ancient One's patronage as of yore. But more of these anon. 

ss 
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THE rumour that Bill Higgins is to be appointed Junior Office 
Boy to Larks! is wholly untrue. The statement has given great 
pain to Billiam. *.* 


Mr. ARTHUR RobERTS and Miss ne dbo Broughton will 
Appear together in an entirely new “Sketchlet" specially written 
for them, at Horace Lenvard’s Benefit Aatinee at Trafalgar 
Square Theatre. In addition toa number of dramatic and vocal 
attractions already announced for this matinée, Mr. Harry Paulton 
has kindly promised tu give one of his comic lectures, and 
Mr. Charles Glenney to recite. The performance will commence 
at two o'clock with the dénésiciaires new tarce A Laggard in 
Lore, °° 


Two ladies of the ballet, as beautiful as paint would make them, 
recently eloped with cach other's husbands. There is nothing in 
this, of course. The 
funny part of it is 
that the husbands 
have sent each other 
congratulatory mes- 
sages, and have 
arranged to dine to- | 
gether to discuss | 
matters. All parties | 
concerned, it seems, 
are pleased with the 
change, so doubtless 
an amicable settle- 
ment will result. 
New York is the 
scene of this roman- 
tic affair, and not 
Puritanical England. 


* 

AN unfortunate 
American lady, who 
in a weak moment 
was induced to go to 
a palace of varieties 
where “Ta-ra-ra!” 
was being sung, came 
away, it is stated, 
with the weird mel- 
ody “ringing in her 
head.” This might 
have been all right for a day or two, but unfortunately she 
couldn't get it out of it, and is Senn | amie now eg tom around 
the padded cell at a private asylum. We always said the fearsome 
ditty would work some deadly harm sume das. 


[ Saturday, April 29, 1893. 
A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CALENDAR FoR THE WEEK ENDING 6TH MAY, 1893, 
——— 

30th April, 1756.—On this day died, aged seventy-six, the 
Rev. Alexander Naughley, who had served the Curacy of Thre!- 
keld, Cumberland, for forty-seven beh The cure in his time 
amounted to eight pounds sixteen shillings a year. His dress was 
mean and beggarly. He lived alone, without a soul to do the 
meanest drudgery for him. His victuals he cooked himself. [is 
bed was straw, with two ragged blankets to cover him. He had 
an excellent library, and was a learned scholar. 


_— 
1st May. 1827.—Hone quotes this (Chimney Sweeps’ Day) 
a poem by Blake, of which the two following verses show some- 
thiug of the wretched lives of the poor little “climbing boys” ; 
“When my mother died I was very young, 
Awl my father me sokl while yet my tongue 
Could searcely say, * Weep ! weep! weep! 
So your chimnies I sweep and iu soot I sleep, 
“There's little Tom Toddy, who cried when his head, 
That was curled like a lamb's back, was shaved ; ro I said, 
‘Hush, Tom, never mind it, for when your head's bare, 
You know that the soot cannot spoil your white hair.’” 


eS te SS SO Lata 
Qnd May, 1828.—It was this day the new Turnpike Ac 
enacted, “That exemption from toll shall, from and after the com 
méncement of the Act, be claimed or allowed in respect of an 
horse, beast or other cattle or carriage employed inv conveyiny uo: 
carrying dung, soil, compost, lime, or other manure, or any plough «. 
harrows, or implements of husbandry, or any agricultural produc: 
under or by virtue of the provisions of the said recited Acts of th. 
8rd, 4th, 7th, and 8th years of the reign of his Majesty, or any «. 
them, unless the fellies of each wheel of any such carriage shall | 
of the breadth of six inches or more at the bottonis or soles thereof 
pac ht a tc DS EN ESS 


3rd May, 1839.—A weekly journal of this date says that ! 
the will of the Earl of Essex, deducting a jointure of £3000 p 
annum, secured to the Countess, Miss Stephens, the famous actres 
the whole of his property devolved upon the heir-at-law, his lor 
ship’s nephew, Arthur Capel, then Earl of Essex. 


NSS 

4th May, 1828.—A journeyman weaver, named Meakin, v 
this day publicly whip in Bethnal Green for embezzling ¢ 
entrusted to him to manufacture. 


5th May, 1789.—Joseph Baretti, an author and great fri 
of Dr. Johnson, died this day. One night he was accosted in « 
Haymarket by a woman, whom he repulsed with a Jegrve of rou 
ness which was resented by her male confederates, and in the scuttic 
he struck one of them with a French pocket dessert-knife. On this, 
the man pursued and collared him; when Baretti, still more alarmed, 
stabbed hin repeatedly with the knife, of which wounds he died 
on the following day. He was immediately taken into custody, and 
tried for murder at the Old Bailey, when Johnson, Burke, Gold. 
smith, Garrick, Reynolds and Beauclerk gave testimouy to his 
good character; and, Loko ig he did not escape censure for his 
too-ready resort to the knife, he was acquitted. 


6th May, 1837.—The Charleston Courier of this date gives 
an account of « tight near New Orleans between Deaf Burke and 
O'Rourke, which finished with a general scrimmage. Burke had to 
take to his heels, aud was pursued by howling Irishmen with shil- 
lelaghs, dray-pins, whips and what not. O'Rourke's friends then 
bore their Irish champion about the streets in triumph in a coach 
drawn by themselves. Drunken riots followed, and the Mayor 
called out the soldiers. 


“HOPE ON! HOPE EVER!” 

Wen Alina Delaine was a maid of eleven, 

She went twice to st. Andrew's each week, 
But no ghost of a thonght by the damsel was given 

To the words which the purson did speak. 
For her head was low bent in aimanner sedate, 
And her prayer-book she held in her hand as she sate, 
And she pored, and she pored, and for ever pored sie 
O'er the “Solumnization of Matrimonee ” ! 


When Almina Delaine was a maid of nineteen, 
She was visible, night after night, 

At those places where spouse-hunting lasses convene, 
And she made herself bonny and bright. 

Yet her various wooings unluckily sped, 

And at thirty—at forty—she still was unwed ; 

But she yearned, and she yearned, and for ever yearned she 

For the * Solemnization of Matrimonee”! 


Now Almina Delaine is a maid of threescore, 
But her motto is “ Never say die!” 
And the charms she oh cdhee f from Dame Nature of yore 
She now forces Dame Art to sopely. 
And she sori d feels sure that her beauty will smite 
The susceptible heart of some handsome young knight. 
Oh, she hopes, and she sores and for ever hopes she 
For the “Solemnization of Matrimonee” ! 


YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 

THE evening sun was setting behind The Spaniards, and bathed 
in golden glory was the Vale of Health. A string of calico-capari- 
soned donkeys wound slowly away to the north : the “ business” of 
Hampstead Heath was closing for the night. 

Hard by the signpost outside the old tavern, a youth of some 
fifteen summers stood, holding the handle of a pneumatic bicycle. 
He was about to mount and ride off, when a second young bicyclist 
appeared up the hill leading from Cricklewood. He slowed up and 

reeted the first wheelman, and we noticed that each of their caps 
Sas the monogram G.G.B.C.—Goose Green Bicycling Club. 

“’Ollo, Billie, ‘ow far ‘ave yer bin?” 

“*Endon.” 

“ Killed anybody ?” 

“Not quite.” 

“ Knocked anybody down?” 

“Not even a kid.” ; 

“Neither ‘ave I—I call it sickenin’! What with the lamps anc 
the bells there's no more fun in the e at all. I'm goin’ t 
advertise this bloomin’ machine in Ezchange and Mart and bus 
a gun—that'll bring ‘em down!” 


——_-—_——_—_—— 


EDITORIAL IGNORANCE. 

We do not stand agape with astonishment that there are so few 
Sulas, or Macaulays, or Dickenses among the young men of to-day 
who struggle to make a nation’s literature. For the young 
ambition too often gets nips? in the bud—brutally and coarsely 
nipped, too—by some clod of an editor, armed with a little brie! 
authority and a blue pencil. A 

Just such a fellow occupies the chair upon The Fair One’: 
Boudoir, and nicely (?) does he exercise his pre ive. 

“Really, Mr. Duggmichael,” he said to the bright young fellow 
who was to furnisha thrilling serial, “really "rand he ssid it in 
that cynical, patronising way that cuts so—“ | like your story ver) 
well, but it is not free from faults, albeit they are trivial.” 

“ Indeed, sir, And may I ask what they are?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Duggmichael, certainly. Here, for instance, yol 
describe the heroine's canary as drinking water by ‘lapping it ui 
eagerly: with her tongue.’ Now, I’m not absolutely an authorit: 
upon canaries, or their actions, but—er—well, isn’t that a rathe 
peculiar way for a canary to drink water?” 

He turned in his chair and smiled sarcastically as he spoke. 

The ey Hogg noticed it and gave back smile for smile. 

“It may be, sir, it may be,” he said, with a gigantic effort t: 
conceal his contempt for the editorial criticism, “still, if you thin! 
your readers would prefer it, perhaps it would be better to let th 
canary take its water through a keyhole, with a squirt!” 
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t \ LAY OF A “FASHIONS” READER. 


ollowing lines were picked up by the Editor. The writer is evidently 
suffcring from an attack of Ladies’ Fashion.) 


I've latel 
been read- 
inga paper 
Devoted to 
fashions 
and styles, 
‘Tis read by 
dress- 
maker and 
draper, 
And ladies 
round 
London 
for miles. 
The reading 
to gents is 
unsuited, 
It gets their hair 
right out of curl, 
For such reading 
I'm not constitu- 


ted, 
And my brain is all 
in a whirl. 


I read that a skirt is 
wide fluted, 
. And comes o'er the 
. hips without darts; 
Tight skirts are row quite refuted— 
Full basquesare naw worn by swell tarts. 
The best kinds of vestsare bolero, 
The man who says “no” is a churl' 
My idea of fashion is Zero, 
And my brain is all in a whirl. 


_ 


THE NOBLE BOOKIE. 

HE fair girl turned a pained, pale face towards the eager young 

tocrat who had pleaded so passionately for her love, as he knel: 

ibly before her upon the hard, relentless gravel. 

No, my lord,” she said, with that exquisite calm only to be 

uired by a lengthened course of penry novelettes, no, my lord. 

ply sensible as 1 am of the honour you have done ine, I can 

er, never be yours.” 

he young noble started to his feet. pale as the first ple-crust of 
+. cookery school novitiate. Mary, Miss Barwne,” he cried, 

dly, “you cannot mean that ae have led me on only to dash 

expectations like—hke—ansthing?” he concluded, lamely, 

Mary tlashed a glance of ten-horse pity upon her wretched victim. 
+ Lord Littlebras,” she said, struggling to speak with calmness, 
explain yourself, I beg.” // 


Iler lover hesitated, to col- 
ect his scattered thoughts. 
Well,” he said, at length, “did 
rou not let me squeeze your 
hind beneath the cloth at the 
ahle @héte? Did younot,” he 
‘ontinued, growing bolder as 
e saw the rich colour mount- 
ng to hercheeks, “ did you not 
car your prettiest dresses? 
have you not cag my es- L 
ort? have you—oh, hang it! 

ny darling, you know you've 
b.ished me no end, don't you?” 
Ksefore the passionate torrent 
f his eloquence the fair girl's 
we softened like a penny ice 
n a hot potato can. “For- 
ive me, dear,” she said, gently, 
but I—I—love you; ig 
“Love me! 
hen zoo will be mine? 


Dliance is panne between your ancient house and the daughter 
si e mine.” 
You—you do not mean to say that he is a Bank or Building 
ciety Director?” asked Augustus, paling with apprehension. 
“Oh, no! nothing of that kind,” said Mary, with a shudder, 
but he is—a ready-money bookmaker.” 
“A bookmaker!" exclaimed Littlebras, rapturously, A book- 
ker, and you have kept it from me? red Tattersalls be 
hanked, Iam yet in time. Why, darling! you are an heiress, and 
I can only get the old man to give me a share in his book, I'll 
pt back the family estates in a year ;” and unable to contain his 
by. the young noble clasped her to his waistcoat and stole half a 
ozen brace of “smackers” as a preliminary instalment. 
Mary is acountess now, for Littlebras has succeeded his father's 
rldom. He wears his coronet upon race days, and rival pencillers 
nd to their cost that no eccentricity of garb on their part attracts 
ne-hundredth part of the business done by THE NOBLE Book IE. 
Es 


GIRLS OF THE “FRIV.”" 

No. 96.—JESSAMINE LISTER. 
THOSE people who their talents uze 
The British Public to amuse, 
Must not, if asked to do it, shirk 
Some extra share of arduous work, 
Yet e’en the worshipped singer, 


proud 
Of being hailed with plaudits loud 
From ladies fair and gallants 
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Eye j brave, [slave. 
3 x Must not become a downright 
f " \ So, in the case of Jessamine, 
———7! We've been obliged to draw the 
» : Ne line! 
hs }) She’s_ been so long admired, 
adored— [encored— 


She's been each night so much 
That, with a sweet desire to please 
Her countless friends and patrons, 
she's [late, 
O’erworked her fragile form of 
Till now the doctor tells us straight 
That, if we do not draw the line, 
We 'lllose our cherished Jessamine. 


song, 

And all the vast assembled throng 

Are shouting, whistling, clapping 
hands, (stands, 

Our boss beside our favourite 

And, with revolver pointed out, 

: Vociferates a threatening shout : 

* Accept Miss Lister's thanks sincere, 

Sut, since she’s overwrought—poor dear !— 
I'll through the blooming cranium bore 
The tirst man-Jack who cries ‘Encore !’” 


/ } So nightly, when she’s sung her 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


— 


R10 DE JANEIRO, 538 CaMPO S’ ANNA, March 17, 1898. 

DEAR ALLY,—Asa constant reader and a lover of “ Unsweetened,” 
I cannot resist making known to you the popularity in which you 
are held in all parts of the world, even in Brazil. Taking a walk 
with a chum, we were gratified to see your own dear self being 
a by no less than a black—or, pardon, I meant to say a 
coloured gentleman—who was making eyes at the damsels and 
causing much fun. I asked him to stand a “reaction-avoider” 
(which is the name we poor Cockneys have for early morning 
cures)—which he did ; but regretted he was a foreign cousin of 
yours and did not speak English; at the same time stating that 
some day he was going to England to ask Tootsie’s hand in 
marriage. So you can be on the look out for him and give hima 
welcome, as he upheld the popetarty of the Family in a right good 
style. Sc, trusting this will find you all well at home, as it leaves 
me, believe me, your well-wisher, 


> 


V. McALLISTER. 


— —--——__—— 


SLOPER’S VAGARIES. 
No. 163.— He KiIpNaps FULLERTON. 


THE Friend of Man conceived a plan 
To earn him fifty p'un’, 

Which he might spend, and have no end 
Of jinks and glorious fun : 

So placed his finery on :he shel 

And as a tramp disguised himeelf, 

And blithely over moor and plain 

He trudged to Colonel North's domain. 


The darkness deep began to creep 
O'er earth, as hrough the park 

Of Colonel North strode back and forth 
A seedy-looking spark, 

Who chortled. with a cheery leer, 

* Old Fullerton will soon be here 

To take his evening stroll, | know, 

And then, gadzooks !—ha-ha! ho-ho!” 


A snug retreat—a wooden seat : 
Beneath that seat he crept, 
And on the ground that stretched around 
A careful watch he kept. 
And, when the gathering shades of night 
Concealed the landscape from his sight, 
He kept his two big ears agog 
For sounds of Fullertonian dog! 


Now. hist ! now hark !—a whine, a bark ! 
A shadows creature scoots 
Across the park, and in the dark 
It sniffs at SLOPER's boots. 
Up springs the Wreck with grins galore— 
Tho found will soon be lost once more ! 
He crams the dog into the sack, 
And slings his burden o'er his back ! 


At early morn, all tired and worn, 
Tho Wreck with gloating eyes 
Looked down into his sack, to view 
His Fullertonian prize. 
And then the startled air was riven 
With shrieks and yells that rose to heaven! 
A ecraggy house-dog, true till death, 
Has tracked his master by his breath : 
And in that sack—alackaday !— 
Not Fullerton, but Snatcher, lay !! 


BE IN TIMSB! 


Ready May 1. One Halfpenny. 


“LARKS!” 
The New Halfpenny Comic. 


“LARKS!” 


Crammed with Funny Pictures. 


“LARKS:” 
Full of Side-Splitting Reading. 


“LARKS:” 
Conducted by GILBERT DALZIEL. 


“LARKS:” 
The New Halfpenny Comic. 


GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“LARKS!” OFFICE, 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTION. 


YE prey rich, who've weary waxed 
OF giving goodly gifts, and noting 
That your credulity’s been tared 
By knaves who seek their own promoting, 
Yet still would your assistance lend 
To projects sure of execution, 
We to your kindly thought commend 
The noble Lifeboat Institution. 


A canting cadger here ye hear 
Of famine in Spitzbergen raving. 
While there your aid is asked for dear 
Benighted souls in China saving. 
And so you're fleeced ; but, by the rood, 
It needs no frenzied elocution 
To show what real and constant good 
Performs the Lifeboat Institution. 


The horror-haunted wretch to save, 
What time he seems about to perish 
All in the wild, relentless wave, 
What grander wish can mortal cherish? 
And ne'er will he the act regret 
Who aims, by kindly contribution, 
At making more efficient yet 
Our noble Lifeboat Institution. 


——_>—__——_. 


THOSE FEATHERS AGAIN. 


Ir was in Epping Forest. As the shades of evening were gathered 
round. The nightingale was singing. Still, its voice was silenced 
by a strange, weird, whishing-hissing sound. What was it?) Why, 
only the “’Arries” a-sneezing as the feathers on the “'Arriets’” 
hats were tickling their noses so thoroughlike dreadful. These 
feathers must be worn six inches less—or there’s no comfort in 
walking close together beneath the gay old oaks. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 

Wnhy were the Everton fellows in the English Cup Tie like 
poverty -stricken people? — Because they failed to keep the 
“Wolves” from the door. 

TENNYSON sings of the “straitened forehead of the fool.” But 
why should a strait-for'ad man be a fool? 

GIRLS need not go to Ireland to learn all about coo-Kerry. | 

g. Distinguish briefly between one who is skilful at his business 
and a cheeky policeman. A. Expert: pert “x.” a 

You may call a spade a spade, but 'twill offend the poetic soul if 
ean cauliflower a caulitlower, 


CLARA’S HEROES. 


(A Romance or To-Day.) 
——Sa 


CHAPTER IX. 


JEANNIE HARRIS was deft and willing, and ere a week had 
she had mastered much of the detail of her now situttion, 
and showed a capa- 
city for being more 
useful than the aver- 
age lady's-maid. 
Jeannie did not for- 
et what she had 
eft, and therefore 
appreciated her sur- 
roundings the more. 
Nor was Clara 
Mortimer an exact- 
ing mistress. The 
romantic circum- 
stances surrounding 
Jeannie's introduc- 
tion to her notice 
made her look on 
her less as a menial 
than as an interest- 
ing friend, and Clara 
had done all she 
could to eo her 
hapey and comfort- 
able. 


But there was no 
talk of these roman- 
tic _ circumstances, 
nor had there even 
been any oppor- 
tunity for the girl 
meeting either 
Steedman or Lawlor 
during their visits to 
her mistress. 
Jeannie Harris went 
about her duties 
ailently, and had never occasion to be in the drawing-room 
while visitors were present, and as a consequence neither of the 
two gentlemen knew that the girl was in the house, for Miss 
Mortimer was not one who boasted of her charities. 

But it was not always to be thus. Where there was neither 
reason nor desire for concealment, accident was sure to bring the 
actors together sooner or later, and, as it happened, it was sooner 
than later. py 

About a fortnight after Jeannie had joined Clara Mortimer's 
household, a dance, which had been arranged to be given by that 
ady. came off. Miss Mortimer had but to command such a thin 
to be obeyed ; the old lady aunt of our heroine, who acted as her 

in chaperon, and 


Leaned idly against a wall. 


played propriety 
on all occasions, 
being quite appre- 
ciative of such 
occasions, 

The party was a 
huge success. 
Everybody who 
was anybody was 
present, and several 
who had the mis- 
fortune to be 
generally con- 
aidered _ nobodies 
were also. there. 
Among the latter 
were undoubtedly 
Steedman and his 
friend Lawlor. 
Thev were cer- 
tainly presentable 
enough young 
fellows — good to 
fill up a set ina 
quadrille, to dance 
with, or to take 
one into supper, 
but still nobodies 
tinancially or mat- 
rimonially, and 
astute mammas 
were accordingly 
: careful to warn 
their daughters to give these young gentlemen as wide a birth as 
possible, and to concentrate their attentions upon some more 
eligible parti. Clara Mortimer, however, could atford to know 
nohodies, and there were some cautious people present whose 
study of the current of affairs suggested tothem that Mr. Steedman 
would soon bea somebody by right of being Miss Clara Mortimer's 
husband. And certainly it looked as though the cautious ones 
were right. 

For Clara decidedly showed favour towards Steedman, and he in 
turn, by a hundred little attentions, showed that he was aware of 
the favour which Clara extended to him. As Jack Lawlor leaned 
idly against a wall at the other end of the room, and with a some- 
what re air bit the ends of his moustache, he declared within 
himself that he never saw his hostess look more lovely, and bitterly 
he admitted m= nis 
heart that she never ap- 
peared less attainable 
than at the present 
moment. 

Of late she had been 
more than ever distant 
to him. Fle confessed 
to himself that he had 
never had much reason 
to congratulate himself 
on the position in which 
he stood with Miss 
Mortimer, but now it 


Asked for the honour of a dance. 


appeared as if she 
cherished enmity 
towards him. Once 


that night he had asked 
for the honour of a 
dance, and had been 
told with an expres- 
sion of courtcous regret 
that she had not a dis- 
engaged dance left. 
That might happen to 
anyone; but the icy 
coldness she threw in 
her tones was sugges- 
tive to him that she 
found satisfaction — in 
being able to refuse 
his request. Jack cared 
little to dance with 
anyone ese, and finally 
he left the ballroom to age 
have a smoke, and despite a careful upbringing, it is to be feared 
that Jack Lawlor softiy swore. 
(To be continued nort week.) 


Left the ball-rooin. 
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THE “F.O.S8. PORTRAIT GALLERY. HE KNEW TOO MUCH. 


Cognac, Esg. Steady, old man! Don't swamp me! 


Vol. 1.—t 


No. 305. -M. GANIVET, F.O.S. 

“All rumours to the contrary, M. Ganivet, who is at present 
livening ap English music-hall audiences, is an out and out 
Frencliman, and possesses many of the virtues as well as the vices of 
his countrymen. Before reaching the age of six months, he stirred 
up Frauce generally by sending his parents, nurse aud the family P 
doctor into fits, and allon account of his extraordinary grimaces, Tommy. All these people haven't gone to heaven, auntie. 
Asa result, a deputation was formed, healed by the President of Aunt, Hush, Tommy! Why do you say that ? Old Guzzle. ‘Pon my word! my wifcsh—hio—ver clever 


e Rep ,, va 0 est agains’ sect A " y 
rane ogg unloctneataly Tor G08 friends, Pry totationn of ote Tommy. Bevause I read on some of the tombstones, “Peace to his ashes,” and they don’t bave ashes only woman! She knew I sh’d neve fin’ the keyhole, so sh’ left 
hero, the said deputation, whilst ou their way to his abode, got where it's very hot. —hio—cellarflap.open ! 

drownel in an extra-special April shower, seemingly laid on for 

Wie aocericn only the unfortunate President being saved. At the 

age of nine. Ganivet was kidnapped by gipsies, who, after keeping 

him captive for three days, were pleased to load him with Meee ANOTHER ROMANCE SPO! LED. 

sents in order to hasten his departure from their camp. Some 
year after this, our hero male a desperate attempt to invale 
Fuvtland, but, together with a few hundred civars, he was success- 
fully repulsed by the home Customs authorities and driven back 
to France, A second attempt, made recently, was more success- 
ful, and Monsieur Ganivet is now as popular in England as in 
France. Chiefly because he is the Funny Frenchman, our hero 
was created F.0.8., and the ‘Sloper Award of Merit’ prescuted to 
him March 25, 1893,"—Debrett Improved. 


—_____-— 
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(1) “Yes, Elgitha,” sighe! young Launcelot Shoppun. who had strayed somewhat men of treacle pudding stone. I must secure it, and ——(2) Swisssh! Crash! Banz' 
from the picnic with his affianced bride, “had we lived in the days of chivalry, I Launcelot. Great Scott! The dragon! Police! Help! Fire! I'm off !—(3) Pr 
would have been your true knight, and should a fiery dragon of the period have jane Slaggs. I trust, ede ders that you will excuse me dropping in to lunch ia 

tl unceremonio' harms 


come swooping downward from those beetling cliffs, I would have faced him h us manner. ‘our c alone were the attraction, etc., ct”. 
unarmed and——” Professor Slaggs (the Eminent Geologist). Ha! a beautiful speci-  Launcelot. Strikes me this bally dragon's too polite. Not that it matters, for I'm ol. 
GIRLS SLOPER’S KISSED. POPULAR PASTIME. SEASONABLE. 


OUTSIDE PASSENGERS. 
Two men on a boat, 


(1) “From ’en 
upping, of the B 
das Brandon Bal 
octor's youth, and 
(2) Rut he dic 
tch of waste land 
: 3) Next, the r 
eon, from the b 
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A, ar ne P EA ° THE COUNCIL OF WAR. 
| THe ENROLMENT OF RECRUITS: 
sen (1) “From ‘enceforth 1 hemilates the doin’s of the Robber Chiefs of hold!" observed Ticko (4) Having adopted the name of “The Ball's Pond Banditti,” the desperate crew elected a chief to 
ae ais Prins, of the Ball's Pond Clothing Stores. “Sussiety shall tremble at the name of Bloodwing whom fear and pity alike were empty sounds. The name of Bloodwing heade:! the poll. 
; ae brandon Ballytlathers de Bazan!” “Garn!” replied his admiring friends, Gorger Pain, the (5) Even the bold bloodhound Bocco seemed moved at the darkly impressive scene which ensued 
Cc a * Routh, and Piggy Wattles, from the grocery establishment, “ yer don’t mean it!” as each Bandit swore allegiance to his Captain and comrades, “1, Piggy Wattles, swears on these ‘ere 
a pate Us ‘ut he did, though: and ere long the gloomy walls of the Bandit's Lair frowned upona  gashly relicts of morality to execute horders and pleecemen with promptitoode and despatch, Take 
(3) Nome land near by, frightening the stray cats from their recreation ground. me dyin’ oath! S’elp me never!” ; , F ; 
Geese t ext, the reckless Bloodwing enrolled a desperate but chivalrous band of outlaws. Lurcher (6) The band thus organized, dark deliberations took place as to their first raid upon Society, 
D, from the butcher's and Sweppy Titimarsh, from the rag-shop, were the first to join, .. which, however, must, we fear, wait in trembling suspense for the result. till next week, 
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LARKS! 


CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


By HENRY T. JOHNSON, 
Author of “A Ghastly Fraud,’ “Jack of Hearts,” ete. 


——1o—__—_—_ 


CHAPTER I. 
Man TO MAN! “I WiLL BE REVENGED!” 


“SQUIRE or no squire, lay an unmannerly hand 
upon that girl and | will thrash you!” 

“Well done, Jack! Let him have it!” 

And in an instant the crowd has formed in an 
immense surging ring round Squire Hetherington, 
Eleanor Lawrence and Jack Stanniford, who 
stands between them. 


He clutches his riding-whip with a menacing 
gesture, 


It is Willingham Fair Day. The streets are 
lined with hootha and stalls, and filled with folks 
from all the country side. In the market there is 
a perfect laager of caravans. High above even 
the ear-splitting clamour of a monster barrel- 
organ, worked by the same steam power that 
whirls round a squadron of wooden chargers, 
rises the stentorian voice of Signor Saffronillo 

inviting ladies and gentlemen to“ Walk up and 
see the Wonderful Living Skeleton, the man who 
is so thin he has lost his shadow. Alive! Madame 
Bolsterino, the heaviest lady in the world, who is 
so fat that she cannot walk, and has to be wheeled 
in a bath-chair by an _ able-bodied elephant. 
Alive! The great little Field-Marshal Bantam, 
the diminutive man who, one day, while fishing 
for sticklebacke, was pulled into the stream by a 
jack and swallowed, and was discovered alive and 
Kickin in the inside of the pike upon its being 
hooked by his eldest brother—ALIVE! Also the 
wonderful double-headed Patagonian Baby,” and 
so on, and go on, and all “ Alive!” 

But Signor Saffronillo bawls in vain; the 
crowds are drawn away from booths, peepshows, 
sweet-stalls, rifle galleries and roundabouts, by the 
atronger counter attraction of an imminent row, 
towards the circle in the midst of which the 
above-mentioned trio are standing. 

Young Squire Hetherington is premabling with 
passion ; in his ordinarily cold, fishy eyes there is 
a sinister gleam—he clutches his riding-whip with 
a menacing gesture. He is flushed, too, with wine 
as well as rage, and there is a desperate look iu 
his eyes. 

What is the world coming to if the Lord of 
the Manor of Hetherington is to be browbeaten 
in the centre of a market town, and at fair time, 
too, because he chooses to place his arm round 
the waist of one of his own tenant's daughters? 

But Jack Stanniford faces him without flinch- 
ing. He has exchanged his shirt-sleeves and 
leathern apron to-day for a suit of homespun ; 
but the sinewy hand that tightens on the ash- 
plant is- the same that swings the big hammer 
anvilwards and makes the myriad sparks leap 
from the white-hot bolts. 

He loves Nelly Lawrence; to save her from 
insult he would face a battalion. 

“Let the girl pase,” he says, through his 
— teeth. 

“Hark at the blacksmith ordering his betters,” 
snarls Simon Stoat, the Squire’s under keeper and 
lackey, elbowing his way to the front. 

“Doan't thou interfere, jackanapes,” roars a 

burly yeoman, “Squire or smith, they’re man to 
man.” 
Pretty Nelly Lawrence trembles with fear. She 
knows both these young men care for her—the 
one with a passion that is an insult, the other 
with a love pure and precious as a diamond ; it is 
for the latter she trembles. 

“Enough of this fooling,” cries Hetherington, 
and, clubbing his loaded riding-whip, he springs 
forward aud aims a murderous blow at the black- 
smith’s head. 

A cry of horror escapes the erowd. “ Coward!” 
they shout. 

But Jack has leapt aside, and the blow whizzes 
harmless through the air. In a moment he has 
seized the Squire's wrist and wrested the riding 
whip from his grasp, then, clutching his throat 
with the vice-like grip of one iron hand, with the 
other he brings down on his shoulders the ewish- 
ing ash-plant with blows as swift as hail. 

Hetherington writhes with rage and pain, but 
his chastiser, ordinarily so good tempered, for 
once is roused, and the crowd, so far from inter- 


fering on the Squire's behalf, clap their hands and 


shout : p 
“Go it, Jack! Leather him, lad! He deserves 
Ne 


“He's asked for it often enough, he's got it 
now!” 

“ He can insult a defenceless lass, but he canna’ 
face a man in fair fight.” : 

“ Cease, cease!" cries the Squire. 

The ash-plant is still for a moment. 

“ Apologise, then,” cries Jack. i 
“Th aco you——" But once again the ash- 
plant quivers poised in the air. — 

The Squire looks up with terrified eyes. 

“T apologiae,” he gaspe, hastily. 2 

And Jack flings from him his vanquished rival, 
who falls in a huddled heap in a corner of the 
improm tu ring. 

“Well done, Jack!” a hundred throats cry 
enthusiastically, and they bear the victorious 
blacksmith oft shoulder high. ; 

Simon Stoat goes to his master’s assistance, “I 
couldn't get through the crowd to assist ye 
before, sir,” he says, apologetically. 5 

“Curse you! Hadn’t you got a pistol about 
you? Why didn’t you pull on him? Fetch the 
dogcart.” 

8 quickly as ible he drives out of Willing- 
ham town and lashes his galloping and steaming 
horse along the roads as though to avenge upon 
the animal the blows with which his own 
shoulders smart. 

A couple of miles before he reaches Hethering- 
ton Hail he passes the blacksmith’s forge where 
Jack is serving the last years of his apprentice- 
ship to Nelly Lawrence's father. 

asing his mare intoatrot he looks back at the 

retty white-walled cottage, round the porch and 

atticed windows whereof red and yellow roses 
clamber. ; 

A black shade overspreads his features, his look 
is more devilish than human. Simon Stoat 
cowers as he regards it. 

The summer sky has become suddenly overcast 
with a huge passing rain-cloud, from which great 
drops begin to patter on the dusty road. 

Like an adder's hiss come the words through 
his clenched teeth, 

“T will be revenged, be it eoon or late! I swear 
the hour shall come when I will ry what that 
man has done to me a thousandfold. 1 will stab 
him through what he holds best and dearest. I 
will be his curse and his ruin, My revenge, 
wakened within this hour, shall never sleep until 
my G fra behold his lifeless body lying at my feet!” 

A blinding flash of lightning tears through the 
blackening clouds while he speaks, Scarcely have 
the words left his lips when earth and sky are 
shaken with a deafening clap of thunder that 
peals loud and long ere it dies away in angry 
mutterings. 

Simon Stoat’s heart is as bitter and as 
venomous against Jack Stanniford as is his 
master's, but he quails with terror. It seems 
as though the very heavens reprove the mur- 
derous intent of Hetherington © words, 

But, standing erect in his dogcart, the Squire 
lashes again at his mare, who, maddened by 
fright and pala, dashes like a steed of Pluto 
through the blinding storm. 


CHAPTER II. 
WITH CRIMSONED HANDs, 


“ Dost thee know the moat comicallest thing in 
the world, gatfer?” asked Hoppy Chivvers, lean- 
ing on his crutch in front of Reuben Lawrence, 
who, the day's work over, was contentedly pufting 
at a “churchwarden” in the shade of the old elm- 
tree in front of the village alehouse, in company 
with a few old neighbours. 

“Not unless it thysen,” laughed the jovial 
smith, regarding the quaint little cripple, in whose 
deformed body beat the merriest heart in all 
Farefield village. 

“Wrong, gatter,” said the cripple—‘“’tis love.” 

“Love?” laughed the jolly smith, his big sides 
shaking and his brown face beaming with mirth. 
“And what dost thou know of love, Hoppy? 
What lass is smitten wi’ thee, now?” 

“ Ay, Cupid, who's pinin’ for thee?” chuckled 
the fat host of the Jolly Waggoners. 

“Na, na!” said Hoppy, with a sly grin, “the 
wenches dunna trouble my yead ; an’ ’tis ‘cause 
l’m but a looker-on I see 80 much o’ the game.” 

“Well, sup, lad,” interrupted the blackamith, 
handing the merry little chapa foam-crested mug 
of Bo October. 

( mil gold be quicker comin’ to our puckets 
than silver to our heads,” said Hoppy, by way of 
a toast; then, emerging from a dive into the 
beaker, he continued, “ Now, as for love. See, here! 
at five o'clock, thy 'prentice Jack Stanniford——” 

‘(As good a lad as ever swung hammer.” 

“ Ay, for he saved my life when the roan stallion 
waé nigh trampling it out of me. Now, this Jack, 
I say, after working——” 

“ From sunrise to five o'clock.” 

“Ay. He plods his two miles home to his 
lodgings, has a swim iu the brook, a bite and sup, 
changes his workin’ clothes for his dandy ones, 
and before sunset he’s back at Farefield.”’ 

There was a merry laugh from the listening 
group, for just then, in the bridle-path leading 
across the meadows, beyond the high road, were 
to be seen Jack Stanniford and Nelly Lawrence 
walking side by side. 

The bridle-path led through the fields toa shady 
coppice known as Bluebell Grove, because of the 
myriads of the dainty azure cups that clustered 
round the roots of the larches, tirs, silver-ash and 
beeches of the coppice. 

The bridle path ran through the coppice, though 
it nearly lost itself in brambles, but Jack and 
Nelly had no intention of pursuing it, They seated 
themselves on the stile,and,in that happy silence 
which is l.ove's eloquence, they watcliod the opal 
glory of the sunset and listened to the thrush's 
serenade, . 

Startled by a rustling in the undergrowth and the 
bracken, they turned and beheld the decrepit form 
of an aged woman, who bore upon her back a 


bundle of the sticks she was collecting, Her face 
was lined with innumerable wrinkles, her eyes 
gleamed with a savage glitter in their cavernous 
sockets, her hair, in snake-like twists, strayed over 
her furrowed forehead, Emerging, as she did, 
from the gloom of the covert, it was scarcely 
strange that Nelly Lawrence started as she beheld 
the uncanny figure, and clung to her lover's arm. 

“ Ha, haf He, he!” she laughed shrilly. “Ye 
may start and nestle into your lover's arms, my 
pretty, but the old witch, as ye call her, was once 
young and fair to see hersen’, an’, if ye live long 
eno’, the time'll come when your own nut-brown 
curls will be grizzled and your cheeks less like 
roses and more like withered leaves.” 

“Don’t heed her, Nelly, dear,” said Jack. Then 
he whispered, “She is not quite herself, they say.” 

But for all her years, Peg Fisher's ears were as 
keen as her eyes. Angrily asa wild cat she turned 
on Jack Stanniford. 

“They say? Who cares what they say, Mr. 
Gentleman Blacksmith? They say old Peg’s not 
herself—and what do they say o’ thee? And 
who do they say thou art? Maybe, they canna’ 
tell; maybe, thou canst not thysen—ah !” 


The blood rushed to Jack's cheeks, Hadaman | 


said the words, he would have dashed them back 
in his teeth. e 

But the old hag disappeared in the bracken, and 
fartherand farthersounded her discordant laughter 
and her mocking words. 

“They say—they say that a iy in black left 
the child with Granny Steggles. Ha, ha! They 
say she left a hundred pounds, Ha, ha! Ha,ha! 
hi ae herself? Ha, ha! And who is he? 

o, ho!” 

“Nelly,” said Jack, when the shrill discordance 
of the old hag’s laughter had died away, “no 
shadow can ever come between us?” 

“None, dear Jack,” she whispered. 

“Not even the mystery surrounding my birth?” 

“Nothing can ever come between us, Jack,” 
she replied. “Love's sunshine does not cast, it 
banishes, shadows.” 

Her head rested on his shoulder; his arm en- 
circled her. The dying sunbeams seemed to 
Hager just to wander in her tresses and touch the 
rich brown with their gold. 

Jack gazed into the dove-like eyes upturned to 
his. Their bliss was too complete for words. A 
sigh of happiness escaped her. fle clasped her 
willowy form more closely to him: their lips met 
in a silent, long and rapturous kiss, 

Twilight had given way to dusk when Jack 
kissed Nelly at her father’s door—dusk to dark 
when, whistling blithely, he set out on his home- 
ward journey. His way lay through the Bluebell 
Grove, and when again he reached the stile, high 
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trunks seemed to take fantastic goblin shapes, ant 
the gaunt arms seemed stretching from them as 
though to warn him back. Now and then a 
startled hare or rabbit darted across the narrow 
path, almost between his feet, or a frightened 
pheasant sprang rocket-like overhead with a 
startling “whirr.” Ouce or twice a bat dashed 
in blind flight against his hat. Upivy-clad trunks 
squirrels, roused by his footsteps, sprang with a 
rustling camper ; ever aud anon, the owl’s weird 
hooting joined in the sounds that accentuated 
rather than disturbed the silence of Nature's 
night. 

But, laughing at himeelf for his vague sense of 
dread, he Seemed onward along where the path 
dipped down into a hollow. 

Biddenly his blood was chilled, and for a 
moment his heart stood still. He heard a groan. 
He hurried on in the direction of the sound ; at 
the foot of the descent there was a narrow clear- 
ing. There, the moonlight fell upon a plot of 
sward, tinging it with silver. | 

But in the centre of the silvery expanse there 
loomed, dark and dreadful, a huddled mass—the 
form of a prostrate man ! : ; 

Jack sprang forward, and, kneeling beside it 

ulled the head and shoulders over to the moor- 


ight. 

Doubl ghastly the face looked in the pale, coia 
rays, The eyes were fixed ina glassy stare, the 
teeth wero clenched, the nostrils rigidly dilated, 

Then Jack felt something wet upon his hands, 
He held them to the moonlight. 

They were crimson ! 

From a deep wound behind the ear the lees of 
the man’s life-blood were still flowing. 

“Poor Levrett !" muttered Jack, as he gaze: 
upon the features of Squire Hetherington’s head 
keeper. “There has been foul play here.” 

a Foul play, indeed,” echoed a harsh voice from 
the darkness of the undergrowth, and out of the 
scrub emerged Simon Stoat, the under keeper, and 
two of his fellows. ; 

‘““Levrett is dead—muriered !” cried Jack. 

“Ay,” replied Stoat, clapping a hand upon his 
shoulder, “and you are caught red-handed !” 

ie do you mean?” cried Jack. “ Are you 
mad?” 

Just then, another form leapt into the moon- 
light—such a one as Doré might have depicted 
or Dante described—such a one as might have 
stopped the Thane of Cawdor on the Blasted 
Heath. 

“Somebody else not himself!” she screeched, 
waving her arms wildly. Then, pointing to the 
dead man—“ He will never be himself again, and 
the wife that was will bea widow, and the children 
fatherless.” 


“Don’t heed her, Nelly, dear,” said Jack, 


in the dark blue vault the moon was sailing like 
a silver target, shedding upon the cornfields and 
pastures a Jambent sheen. 

Jack vaulted the stile, and plunged into the 
umbrageous darkness of the coppice path. He 
slackened hie pace a little, for here and there the 
path was intersected by the wandering roots of 
aged trees,and here and there the brambles hung 
face high across the path. 

Somehow, he felt at his heart a presentiment of 
impending evil; the gnarled and twisted tree- 


NOTICE. 


“Let me go!” cried Jack, wrestling with the 
men who held him. 

“Nay,” cried the woman ; “look at his hands— 
blood red! Ha, ha! my gentleman blacksmith, 
you've struck one blow too many !” 

“12” cried Jack, transfixed with terror. : 

“Yes, you!” shrieked the , pointing at him 
a taloned finger. “You struck the blow that 
stretched the living mana corpse! 1 saw it all— 
I saw it all!” 

(To be continued next week.) 
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